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flWKHURST 


LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


All  modern  improvements.  Altitude,  1200  feet. 
Excellent  cuisine.  No  mosquitoes  or  malaria. 
New  sun  parlor  overlooking  the  lake.  Three 
hours  from  New  York.  GOLF!!! 


Circulars  at...  GEORGE  H.  BROWNE 

Scofield’s,  1  Madison  Aye.,  New  Yoke 

The  new  mathewson 

NARRAQANSETT  PIER,  R.  L 

Opens  June  20th,  1900 

Facing  the  ocean.  All  modern  improvements  and 

orchestra. 

S.  W.  MATHEWSON,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

Circulars  at  Scofield’s,  Metropolitan  Building,  Madison 
Square,  New  York. 

HUSSEY  BROS. 

...Fine  Meats 

STEAMBOATS,  HOTELS  RESTAURANTS  AND 
PRIVATE  FAMILIES  SUPPLIED 


37  Niagara  Street 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


RATES,  $2.00  PER  DAY. 


Exchange  Botel, 

PUBLIC  SQUARE, 

Geo.  W.  Zeigler.  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Work. 
Telephones  and  Signal  Lines. 

Mine  and  Breaker  Work  our  specialty. 

HESSEL,  LEWIS  &  CO., 


90  EAST  MARKET  ST., 


WILKES=BARRE. 


C.  TIELENIUS, 

Sole  Agent  for  Bartholomay,  Rochester  and  Genesee 
Brewing  Cos.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Importer  of  Pilsener,  Liebotschaner, 
Muenchen  Augustiner,  Culmbacher  and 
Humbser  Beer. 

Office,  No.  2  Centre  Street, 

Staats-Zeitung  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Bottling  Department,  634  W.  34th  St. 


UNDERHILL  &  POOLE 

Wh  olesale  Hemlock  Lumber 

ERIE  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
BUILDING. 


BU FFALO 


/M  EW  yORK 


HENRY  KNIGHT 
THOS.  C.  NESBITT,  Jr. 

NEWLIN,  KNIGHT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  ia 

HARDWARE,  CUTLERY  AND  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

337  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

When  ordering  mention  this  Magazine 


Printing,  Lithographing 

and 

Blank  Books 

The  largest  plant  along  the  L.  V.  R.  R. 

Corporation  and  Railroad  Work 

A  Specialty 

UNSURPASSED  FACILITIES 


Occupies  Large  Seven  Story  Building 
Correspondence  Solicited 


The  Raeder  Blank  Book, 
Lithographing 

and  Printing  Co. 

16,  18  and  20  N.  FRANKLIN  ST. 
WILKES=BARRE,  PA. 


THROUGH  CARS  DETROIT  AND  CINCINNATI 
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MAP  OF  THE 

Cincinnati 
Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Ry. 


CINCINNATI  IR0NT0N 


Vestibuled  Trains  w 

PARLOR  CARS-ON  DAY  TRAINS 

Pullman  standard  &  compartment 

5LLEPLRS  ON  NIGHT  TRAINS. 
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THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS  CINCINNATI  AND  OUINCY,  ILL. 
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AMERICAN  PLAN,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  and  $5.00  PER  DAY. 

CAPACITY  FOR  400  GUESTS. 


Tfie  StsrfiftCj 


(POSITIVELY  FIRE  PROOF.) 


W.  A.  R E  1ST,  Proprietor, 

Formerly  of  Colonial  Hotel ,  York ,  Penna. 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA* 


Home  Brand 
Java  Coffee.  . 

is  gaining  in  popularity  every  day. 
The  richness  of  its  flavor  and 
aroma  appeals  to  every  lover  of 
good  coffee.  Packed  in  one 
pound  air-ttght  boxes  only,  its 
flavor  is  fully  retained  until  used. 

Price  35  cents  per  pound. 
Used  and  Recommended  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tyson  Rorer. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
will  'mail  it  to  you  on  receipt  of 
price. 

HENRY  A.  FRY  &  CO. 

Importers,  Roasters  &  Packers 

131  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 

We  furnish  for  the  Dining  Car 
Service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  Java  and  Mocha  Coffee  of  the 
best  grades  in  original  packages. 


©BB©OB©^B 

©OB©BB 

POOLE  BROS. 

Railway  Printers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RAILWAY  TICKETS  AND  TICKET  CASES 
Map  and  General  Engravers 
Electrotypers 

CHICAGO. 

©ob©£jb©ob 

©QB©OB 

Robert  H.  Sayre. 


FROM  PORTRAIT  BY  EDWARD  SIMMONS. 


MONTHLY 


PUBLISHED 


AT 

NEW  YORK 

Room  318  26  Cortlandt  Street 

BY 

CHAS.  S.  LEE. 

Subscription  : 

$1.00  per  year.  Single  Copies,  io  cents. 

Advertising  rates  given  on  application. 

Contributions  are  requested,  if  not  used  will  be  returned 
to  writers  intact. 


Official  reports  show  that  the  United  States 
has  184,532  miles  of  railway.  Germany  29,984, 
France  25,862,  Russia  (in  Europe)  25,357. 
Great  Britain  23,524,  British  India  21,542  miles. 
The  passenger  equipment  of  the  roads  in  these 
countries  is  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  63,252 
cars  ;  Germany,  34,590  ;  United  States,  33,993  ; 
France,  28,750;  British  India,  14,743.  The 
total  number  of  freight  cars  is  :  United  States, 
1,284,807 ;  Great  Britain,  656,735  ;  France, 
360,721  ;  Germany,  330,460  ;  Russia,  195,556  ; 
British  India,  80,053.  Total  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried:  Great  Britain,  1,062,911,000; 
United  States,  698,342,000 ;  Germany,  546,- 
451,000;  France,  382,240,316;  British  India, 
150,720,512;  Russia,  97,143,815.  Total  tons  of 
freight  carried  in  one  year :  United  States, 
9i2,973,853  ;  Great  Britain,  437,043,265  ;  Ger- 
many,  275,628,000;  France,  120,437,000;  Russia, 
97,140,000;  British  India,  98,440,000. 


EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  LEHIGH 
VALLEY. 


A  PRESENTATION  SET  OF  “AUDUBON,”  THE 
ONLY  KNOWN  COPY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
RECENTEY  SECURED  BY  ROBERT  H.  SAYRE, 
OF  SOUTH  BETHEEHEM,  PA. — SOMETHING  OF 
MR.  SAYRE’S  EIBRARY. — AUDUBON’S  TRIP  IN 
THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
— HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  GREAT  PINE 
SWAMP,  ITS  GAME  AND  TROUT,  MAUCH 
CHUNK,  AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA  DUDE  OF 
THAT  DAY. — PERSONAL  AND  LOCAL  HISTORY 
SUGGESTED  BY  AUDUBON’S  SKETCH. — AUDU¬ 
BON’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS,  THE 
VILLAGE  OF  BUFFALO  AND  ITS  INDIANS. 


INCE  the  completion  of  the  library 
wing  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Sayre’s 
residence  at  South  Bethlehem, 
the  fascinating  spot  has  proved  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  writer,  and 
caused  him  time  and  again  to  miss 
the  train  he  was  waiting  for.  Upon 
one  of  these  recent  occasions,  we 
found  Mr.  Sayre  much  elated  over  the 
acquisition  of  an  Audubon,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  his  demonstration  of 
good  all  over  feeling,  as  we  had  seen  a 
number  of  conventional  Audubon’s  with 
their  small  quartos  of  colored  plates. 
But  we  saw  the  grounds  for  his  exulta¬ 
tion  when  he  explained  that  this  was  an 
original  presentation  copy,  one  of  two, 
or  possibly  three  in  existence,  with 
plates  unbound,  large  clean  sheets  just 
as  they  came  from  the  press,  except 
coloring,  and  that  it  was  probably  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States.  To  re¬ 
move  any  question  of  the  rarity  and 
great  value  of  his  find,  he  then  produced 
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the  evidence  in  the  shape  of  the  circular 
of  the  book  firm  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and  permitted  us  to  copy  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it.  This  circular  states  that 
the  only  other  presentation  copy  of 
record  was  owned  by  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  and  at  his  death  was  sold 
to  the  Manchester  Public  Library.  The 
copy  contains  435  plates,  three  and  a  half 
feet  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  or  large 
enough  for  life  size  of  their  largest  sub¬ 
jects,  colored  by  Audubon  and  family, 
assisted  by  Bachman,  the  text  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  and  the  following  auto¬ 
graph  presentation: 


From  the  work  we  learn  that  Audu¬ 
bon’s  friends,  and  the  publishers  in 
America,  while  expressing  their  good 
will,  and  “  God  bless  you  in  your  un¬ 
dertaking.”  they  declined  further  aid  or 
encouragement  to  a  project  they  con¬ 
sidered  an  elephant.  But  in  England 
he  found  generous  and  enthusiastic 
patrons,  and  his  first  volume  was  issued 
there  in  1830,  the  last  in  1839.  The 
price  per  set  was  $1,000,  and  the  work 
lists  the  names  of  82  American  and  79 
European  subscribers.  This  general 
issue  has  not  the  personal  work  of 
Audubon  on  the  colored  plates  as  the 
presentation  copies  have.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  Audubon  in  connection 
with  his  trips  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  be¬ 
fore  its  day  of  railroads,  but  first,  a 
passing  word  of  Mr.  Sayre’s  beautiful 
library,  which  is  a  fitting  receptacle  for 
its  six  or  seven  thousand  volumes,  many 
of  them  the  finest  editions  extant,  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the  most), 
interesting  private  collections  of  rare  and 


valuable  books  in  the  State  or  Country. 
Among  them  are  the  regal  editions  of 
“  Oriental  Ceramic  Art,”  illustrated 
magnificently  by  examples  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters, 
of  Baltimore,  President  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  who  created  the  first  and 
rarest  cabinet  of  Ceramics  in  America. 
His  son,  Mr.  H.  Walters,  the  present 
Coast  Line  Executive,  pursues  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  like  devotion  of  his  father. 
This  superb  work  of  reproduction  will 
illustrate  the  difference  between  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  Art  in  Audubon’s 
day,  and  the  present  day.  Audubon 
could  find  no  house  in  this  country  equal 
to  the  reproduction  of  his  subjects  in  life 
size  and  colors,  and  Mr.  Walters  ex¬ 
amined  every  European  house  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  had  experimental  plates 
made,  before  Mr.  Louis  Prang  of  Boston 
was  asked  to  make  example  lithographs 
of  three  pieces  of  porcelain  of  different 
colors.  His  success  determined  the 
question,  and,  later,  when  twenty  or 
more  of  the  plates  were  shown  to  French 
lithographers  in  Paris,  their  criticism 
was  that  the  impressions  from  the  stone 
had  been  fortified  by  color  applied  with 
the  brush.  They  could  not  believe  that 
work  of  such  excellence  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  simple  lithography.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  progress  of  American  art. 
The  difficult  and  delicate  undertaking 
by  Mr.  Prang  was  with  him  as  much 
love  of  his  art,  as  business.  In  this  re¬ 
gard  Mr.  William  M.  Laffan  says:  “  Mr. 
Prang  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  during 
the  years  that  it  was  in  progress  at  his 
house  in  Roxbury,  he  devoted  to  it  a 
degree  of  watchful  care  and  untiring 
energy  that  was  far  from  commercial 
in  its  inspiration.” 

Kindred  works  in  this  section  of  the 
library  are  “  Iveramic  Art  of  Japan,” 
by  Audsley  &  Bowes;  “  Ornamental  Art 
in  Japan,”  by  Audsley;  Lord  Kings- 
borough’s  nine  folio  volumes,  profusely 
illustrated,  on  “  Ancient  Mexico,”  its 
religion  and  customs,  with  many  other 
volumes  on  Japan  and  Mexico  relating 
to  their  earlier  and  present  history. 
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In  another  section  of  the  library,  we 
found  many  volumes  and  portfolios  of 
copies  of  the  paintings  and  sculpture  in 
the  Galleries  of  the  Vatican,  Louvre, 
Munich,  Florence,  Dresden,  Musee 
Frangais;  copies  of  Holbein,  Raphael, 
Corregio,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  etc. 

Of  early  wood  cuts,  there  are  about 
two  thousand  specimens  in  the  “Chroni¬ 
cles  of  Xuremburg,"  printed  in  that  city 
in  1493,  and  illustrated  by  Wolgemuth, 
Duer  and  others.  History  and  Liter¬ 
ature  are  amply  cared  for  in  beautiful 
volumes  —  Rome,  Greece,  England, 


Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  Howitt,  Swift,  Scott,  Hare, 
Burton,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lander, 
Elliott,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Lecky, 
Evelyn,  Froude,  Kingsley,  Pepys,  and 
a  host  of  standard  English  authors. 
Anions'  the  French  are  Guizot's  Works, 
Hugo’s,  Dumas’,  Moliere’s,  Balzac's, 
Thiers';  shelves  filled  with  Xapoleon's 
many  productions;  German  authors  rep¬ 
resenting  history,  biography,  fine  arts; 
portfolios  of  engravings,  etc.  Another 
section  has  historical  work  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion.  Travels  of  all  countries  bv  sea 


Residence  of  Robert  H.  Sayre,  South  Betheehem,  Pa. 
Library  Annex  on  the  eeft. 


France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  Rome,  by  Arnold,  Gibbons, 
Wev  and  others.  England,  by  Macaulay, 
Knight,  Green,  and  many  others. 
France,  by  Guizot,  Thiers  and  others. 
United  States,  by  Winsor,  Bancroft, 
McMaster,  Schouler,  Rhodes,  and  many 
others.  Literature  is  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sented.  The  British  Poets  find  home 
in  fortv  or  more  beautifullv  bound  sets. 
In  the  British  Essayists'  corner  are 
Dixon,  Tesse,  Dickens,  Percy,  Walpole, 


and  land  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  abound.  One  particularly  fine 
work  arrested  our  attention,  viz.,  five 
folio  volumes  beautifully  illustrated  by 
David  Roberts,  relating  to  his  travels 
in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Arabia,  Nubia 
and  Egypt.  Another  was  Burton's 
Travels,  in  60  volumes.  Casual  visits 
give  but  scant  time  to  bestow  on  the 
fine  editions  de  luxe,  of  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
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Aldrich,  Cooper,  Prescott,  Parkman, 
Ainsworth,  De  Foe,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs. 
Stowe;  Cook’s,  Parry's  and  other  voy¬ 
ages;  full  sets  of  London  Punch, 
Graphic,  Notes  &  Queries,  Art  Journal, 
Quarterly  Review,  Harper’s,  and  other 
American  magazines;  a  large  collection 
of  books  on  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
history  of  its  inception,  progress  and 
close,  with  biographies  of  its  most  active 
participants  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Sayre  seems  to  be  a  most  ardent 
admirer  of  Lincoln,  judging  by  the 


duplicate.  Another  enviable  book  is  a 
Chaucer  from  the  Morris  Kelmseott  Press, 
with  eighty-seven  illustrations  by  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones. 

Of  this  rare  and  beautiful  work  there 
were  but  425  copies  published.  It  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Sayre  at  the  recent  sale 
of  the  Augustin  Daly  library,  and  is 
well  worth  a  trip  to  South  Bethlehem 
to  .see. 

Works  of  fiction  abound,  and  we  can 
truthfully  say  that  we  know  of  no  place 
where  spare  hours  can  be  more  profitably 


An  Interior.  Library  of  Robert  H.  Sayre. 


amount  of  literature  he  has  on  the 
subject.  One  volume  arouses  the  sin  of 
covetousness,  and  its  temptation  to  elope 
is  great.  It  is  the  “  Lives  and  Por¬ 
traits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  LTnited 
States  from  Washington  to  Grant.’’  In¬ 
cluded  in  it  are  portraits  of  the  married 
presidents  wives,  views  of  the  places 
of  birth,  scenes  of  the  battlefields  and 
battles,  and  many  distinguished  men  of 
the  times,  with  an  autograph  letter  of 
each  president.  The  book  has  no 


or  more  comfortably  spent  than  with 
these  silent  friends  in  their  luxurious 
quarters.  The  charm  of  the  collection 
lies  in  its  rare  and  beautiful  editions,  its 
exquisite  letter  press,  and  its  annotations 
by  authors  and  possessors. 

The  library  is  open  at  all  times  to  Mr. 
Sayre’s  friends,  and  their  friends.  The 
only  conditions  imposed  are,  that  visitors 
shall  register  in  a  book  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  come  with  “  clean  hands 
and  pure  hearts.” 
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aUDUBON  was  not  careful  regard¬ 
ing  the  dates  of  his  trips  to  the 
woods,  but  from  references  in  the 
body  of  his  works,  the  year  of  his 
visit  to  the  “  picturesque  Lehigh 
Valley,”  can  be  fixed  as  1829,  and 
the  months,  September  and  October, 
though  his  request  to  his  young  guide 
to  “  break  a  twig  of  blooming  laurel,” 
to  draw  for  one  of  his  specimens, 
would  in- 
d  i  c  a  t  e  the 
summer  sea¬ 
son.  Yet  the 
“Childing 
Autumn” 
will  proba¬ 
bly  explain 
t  h  is  late 
laurelbloom, 
as  he  refers 
to  the 
“sharp  fros- 
tv  breeze  ’  ’ 

•j 

in  the  early 
morning 
when  he 
was  leaving 
M  a  u  c  h 
Chunk  for 
Harrisburg 
on  his  way 
South. 

The  great 
naturalist,— 
the  man  of 
the  woods, 
as  he  was 
called  in 
Europe, — 
wrote  as 
charmingly 
as  he  drew.  His  descriptions  have  the 
woodland  flavor,  and  they  mark  the  deep 
love  of  nature  which  controlled  the  man. 
There  is  a  fascinating  interest  in  his 
records  of  “the  Switzerland  of  America,” 
and  its  virgin  forests  seventy  years 
ago,  in  connection  with  the  remarkable 
industrial  progress  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
from  those  early  days  up  to  the  present 
time. 


This  is  what  he  left,  upon 

THE  GREAT  PINE  SWAMP. 

“  I  left  Philadelphia,  at  four  of  the 
morning,  by  the  coach,  with  no  other 
accoutrements  than  I  knew  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  jaunt  which  I 
intended  to  make.  These  consisted  of 
a  wooden  box,  containing  a  small  stock 
of  linen,  drawing  paper,  my  journal, 

colors  and 
pencils,  to¬ 
gether  with 
twenty  -  five 
poun  d  s  of 
shot,  some 
flints,  the 
due  quant¬ 
um  of  cash, 
m  y  g  u  n 
Tearjacket , 
and  a  heart 
as  true  to 
Nature  as 
ever. 

Our  coaches 
are ‘none  of 
the  best,  nor 
do  they 
move  with 
the  velocity 
of  those  of 
some  other 
countries.  It 
It  was  eight, 
and  a  dark 
night,  when 
I  reached 
M  auch 
Chunk,  now 
so  celebrated 
in  the  Union 
for  its  rich  coal  mines,  and  eighty-eight 
miles  distant  from  Philadelphia.  I  had 
passed  through  a  very  diversified  coun¬ 
try,  part  of  which  was  highly  cultivated, 
while  the  rest  was  yet  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  consequently  much  more  agreeable 
to  me.  On  alighting,  I  was  shown  10 
the  traveller’s  room,  and  on  asking  for 
the  landlord,  saw  coming  toward  me  a 
fine  looking  young  man,  to  whom  I 
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made  known  my  wishes.  He  spoke 
kindly,  and  offered  to  lodge  and  board 
me  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  travellers 
who  got  there  for  the  very  simple  pleas¬ 
ure  of  being  dragged  on  the  railway.  In 
a  word,  I  was  fixed  in  four  minutes,  and 
that  most  comfortably. 

No  sooner  had  the  approach  of  day 
been  announced  by  the  cocks  of  the  little 
village,  than  I  marched  out  with  my  gun 
and  note  book,  to  judge  for  myself  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  After  traver¬ 
sing  much  ground,  and  crossing  many 
steep  hills,  I  returned,  if  not  wearied,  at 
least  much  disappointed  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  scarcity  of  birds.  So  I  bar¬ 
gained  to  be  carried  in  a  cart  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  Great  Pine  Swamp, 
and,  although  a  heavy  storm  was  rising, 
ordered  my  conductor  to  proceed.  We 
winded  round  many  a  mountain,  and  at 
last  crossed  the  highest.  The  storm  had 
become  tremendous,  and  we  were  thor¬ 
oughly  drenched,  but,  my  resolution 
being  fixed,  the  boy  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  driving.  Having  already  trav¬ 
elled  about  fifteen  miles  or  so,  we  left 
the  turnpike,  and  struck  up  a  narrow 
and  bad  road,  that  seemed  merely  cut 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  swamp  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  necessary  supplies  from  the 
village  which  I  had  left.  Some  mistakes 
were  made,  and  it  was  almost  dark  when 
a  post  directed  us  to  the  habitation  of  a 
Mr.  Jedediah  Irish,  to  whom  I  had  been 
recommended.  We  now  rattled  down  a 
steep  declivity,  edged  on  one  side  by 
almost  perpendicular  rocks,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  noisy  stream,  which  seemed 
grumbling  at  the  approach  of  strangers. 
The  ground  was  so  overgrown  by  laurels 
and  tall  pines  of  different  kinds  that  the 
whole  presented  only  a  mass  of  darkness. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house,  the 
door  of  which  was  already  opened,  the 
sight  of  strangers  being  nothing  uncom¬ 
mon  in  our  woods,  even  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  parts.  On  entering,  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  chair,  while  my  conductor 
was  shown  the  way  to  the  stable,  and  on 
expressing  a  wish  that  I  should  be  per¬ 


mitted  to  remain  in  the  house  for  some 
weeks,  I  was  gratified  by  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  good  woman  to  my  pro¬ 
posal,  although  her  husband  was  then 
from  home.  As  I  immediately  began  to 
talk  about  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
inquired  if  birds  were  numerous  in  the 
neighborhood,  Mrs.  Irish  more  au  fait 
in  household  affairs  than  ornithology, 
sent  for  a  nephew  of  her  husband,  who 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and  in  whose 
favor  I  became  at  once  prepossessed. 
He  conversed  like  an  educated  person, 
saw  that  I  was  comfortably  disposed  of, 
and  finally  bade  me  good-night  in  such 
a  tone  as  made  me  quite  happy. 

The  storm  had  rolled  away  before  the 
first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  wet  foliage,  displaying 
all  its  richness  and  beauty.  My  ears 
were  greeted  with  the  notes,  always 
sweet  and  mellow,  of  the  Wood  Thrush 
and  other  songsters.  Before  I  had  gone 
many  steps,  the  woods  echoed  to  the 
report  of  my  gun,  and  I  picked  from 
among  the  leaves  a  lovely  Sylvia  (Hem¬ 
lock  Warbler),  long  sought  for,  but 
until  then  sought  for  in  vain.  I  needed 
no  more,  and  standing  still  for  awhile,  I 
was  soon  convinced  that  the  Great  Pine 
Swamp  harbored  many  other  objects  as 
valuable  to  me. 

The  young  man  joined  me,  bearing 
his  rifle,  and  offered  to  accompany  me 
through  the  woods,  all  of  which  he  well 
knew.  But  I  was  anxious  to  transfer 
to  paper  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
little  bird  I  had  in  my  hand;  and  re¬ 
questing  him  to  break  a  twig  of  bloom¬ 
ing  laurel,  we  returned  to  the  house, 
speaking  of  nothing  else  than  the  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  of  the  country  around. 

A  few  days  passed,  during  which  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  my  hostess  and  her 
sweet  children,  and  made  occasional 
rambles,  but  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  my  time  in  drawing.  One  morning 
as  I  stood  near  the  window  of  my  room, 
I  remarked  a  tall  and  oowerful  man 
alight  from  his  horse,  loose  the  girth  of 
his  saddle,  raise  the  latter  with  one  hand, 
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pass  the  bridle  over  the  head  of  the 
animal  with  the  other,  and  move  to¬ 
wards  the  house,  while  the  horse  betook 
himself  to  the  little  brook  to  drink.  I 
heard  some  movements  in  the  room 
below,  and  again  the  same  tall  person 
walked  towards  the  mill  and  stores,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  In 
America,  business  is  the  first  object  in 
view  at  all  times,  and  right  it  is  that  it 
should  be  so.  Soon  after,  my  hostess 
entered  my  room,  accompanied  by  the 
fine-looking  woodsman,  to  whom,  as 
Mr.  Jedediah  Irish,  I  was  introduced. 
Reader,  to  describe  to  you  the  qualities 
of  that  excellent  man  were  vain;  you 
should  know  him,  as  I  do,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  such  men  in  our  sequestered 
forests.  He  not  only  made  me  welcome, 
but  promised  all  his  assistance  in  for¬ 
warding  my  views. 

The  long  walks  and  long  talks  we 
have  had  together  I  can  never  forget, 
nor  the  many  beautiful  birds  which  we 
pursued,  shot  and  admired.  The  juicy 
venison,  excellent  bear  flesh,  and  de¬ 
lightful  trout  that  daily  formed  my  food, 
methinks  I  can  still  enjoy.  And  then, 
what  pleasure  I  had  in  listening  to 
him  as  he  read  his  favorite  poems  of 
Burns,  while  my  pencil  was  occupied  in 
smoothing  and  softening  the  drawing  of 
the  bird  before  me !  Was  not  this 
enough  to  recall  to  my  mind  the  early 
impressions  that  had  been  made  upon 
it  by  the  description  of  the  golden  age, 
which  I  here  found  realized? 

The  Lehigh  about  this  place  forms 
numerous  short  turns  between  the 
mountains,  and  affords  frequent  falls,  „  s 
well  as  below  the  falls  deep  pools  which 
render  this  stream  a  most  valuable  one 
for  mills  of  any  kind.  Not  many  years 
before  this  date  my  friend  was  chosen  by 
the  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company 
as  their  millwright  and  manager  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  fine  trees  which  covered 
the  mountains  around.  He  was  young, 
robust,  active,  industrious  and  persever¬ 
ing.  He  marched  to  the  spot  where  his 
abode  now  is,  with  some  workmen,  and 


by  dint  of  hard  labor  first  cleared  the 
road  mentioned  above,  and  reached  the 
river  at  the  centre  of  a  bend,  where  he 
fixed  on  erecting  various  mills.  The 
pass  here  is  so  narrow  that  it  looks  as 
if  formed  by  the  bursting  asunder  of  the 
mountain,  both  sides  ascending  abruptly, 
so  that  the  place  where  the  settlement 
was  made  is  in  many  parts  difficult  of 
access,  and  the  road  then  newly  cut  was 
only  sufficient  to  permit  men  and  horses 
to  come  to  the  spot  where  Jedediah  and 
his  men  were  at  work.  So  great,  in  fact, 
were  the  difficulties  of  access  that,  as  he 
told  me,  pointing  to  a  spot  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  us,  they  for 
many  months  shipped  from  it  their  bar¬ 
relled  provisions,  assisted  by  ropes,  ro 
their  camp  below.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  first  sawmill  erected  than  the  axe¬ 
men  began  their  devastations.  Trees, 
one  after  another,  were,  and  are  yet  con¬ 
stantly  heard  falling  during  the  days; 
and  in  the  calm  nights,  the  greedy  mills 
told  the  sad  tale  that  in  a  century  the 
noble  forests  around  should  exist  no 
more.  Many  mills  were  erected,  many 
dams  raised  in  defiance  of  the  impetuous 
Lehigh.  One  full  third  of  the  trees  have 
already  been  culled,  turned  into  boards, 
and  floated  as  far  as  Philadelphia. 

In  such  an  undertaking  the  cutting  of 
the  trees  is  not  all.  They  have  after¬ 
wards  to  be  hauled  to  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  bordering  the  river,  launched 
into  the  stream,  and  led  to  the  mills 
over  many  shallows  and  difficult  places. 
Whilst  I  was  in  the  Great  Pine  Swamp, 
I  frequently  visited  one  of  the  principal 
places  for  the  launching  of  logs.  To  see 
them  tumbling  from  such  a  height,  turn¬ 
ing  here  and  there  the  rough  angle  of  a 
projecting  rock,  bouncing  from  it  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  football  and  at  last 
falling  with  an  awful  crash  into  the 
river,  forms  a  sight  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  impossible  for  me  to 
describe.  Shall  I  tell  vou  that  I  have 
seen  masses  of  these  logs,  heaped  above 
each  other  to  the  number  of  five  thous¬ 
and?  I  may  so  tell  you,  for  such  I  have 
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seen.  My  friend  Irish  assured  me  that 
at  some  seasons,  these  piles  consisted  of 
a  much  greater  number,  the  river  becom¬ 
ing  in  those  places  completely  choked 
up. 

When  freshets  (or  floods)  take  place, 
then  is  the  time  chosen  for  forwarding 
the  logs  to  the  different  mills.  This  is 
called  a  frolic.  Jedediah  Irish  who  is 
generally  the  leader,  proceeds  to  the 
upper  leap  with  his  men,  each  provided 
with  a  strong  wooden  handspike,  and  a 
short-handled  axe.  They  all  take  to  the 
water,  be  it  summer  or  winter,  like  so 
many  Newfoundland  spaniels.  The  logs 
are  gradually  detached,  and,  after  a  time, 
are  seen  floating  down  the  dancing 
stream,  here  striking  against-  a  rock,  and 
whirling  many  times  around,  there  sud¬ 
denly  checked  in  dozens  by  a  shallow 
over  which  they  have  to  be  forced  with 
the  handspikes.  Now  they  arrive  at  the 
edge  of  a  dam  and  are  again  pushed 
over.  Certain  numbers  are  left  in  each 
dam  and  when  the  party  has  arrived  at 
the  last,  which  lies  just  where  my  friend 
Irish's  camp  was  first  formed,  the 
drenched  leader  and  his  men,  about  sixty 
in  number,  make  their  way  home,  find 
there  a  healthful  repast,  and  spend  the 
evening  and  a  portion  of  the  night  in 
dancing  and  frolicking,  in  their  own 
simple  manner,  in  the  most  perfect 
amity,  seldom  troubling  themselves  with 
the  idea  of  the  labor  prepared  for  them 
on  the  morrow. 

That  morrow  now  come,  one  sounds 
a  horn  from  the  door  of  the  storehouse, 
at  the  call  of  which  each  returns  to  his 
work.  The  sawyers,  the  millers,  the 
rafters  and  raftsmen  are  all  immediately 
busy.  The  mills  are  all  going,  and  the 
logs,  which  a  few  months  before  were 
the  supporters  of  broad  and  leafy  tops, 
are  now  in  the  act  of  being  split  asunder. 
The  boards  are  then  launched  into  the 
stream,  and  rafts  are  formed  of  them  for 
the  market. 

During  the  months  of  summer  and 
autumn,  the  Lehigh,  a  small  river  of 
itself  soon  becomes  exceedingly  shallow, 
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and  to  float  the  rafts  would  prove  im¬ 
possible,  had  not  art  managed  to  provide 
a  supply  of  water  for  this  express  pur¬ 
pose.  At  the  breast  of  the  lower  dam 
is  a  curiously  constructed  lock,  which 
opened  at  the  approach  of  the  rafts. 
They  pass  through  this  lock  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  propelled  by  the 
water  that  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
dam,  and  which  of  itself  is  ^enerallv  suf- 

v_ )  ^ 

ficient  to  float  them  to  Mauch  Chunk, 
after  which,  entering  regular  canals, 
they  find  no  other  impediments,  but  are 
conveyed  to  their  ultimate  destination. 

Before  population  had  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
game  of  all  description  found  within 
that  range,  was  extremely  abundant. 
The  Elk  itself  did  not  disdain  to  browse 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains  near 
the  Lehigh.  Bears  and  the  common 
Deer  must  have  been  plentiful,  as,  at 
the  moment  when  I  write,  many  of  both 
are  seen  and  killed  by  the  resident 
hunters.  The  Wild  Turkey,  the  Pheas¬ 
ant,  and  the  Grouse,  are  also  tolerably 
abundant,  and  as  to  trout  in  the  streams 
— ah,  reader,  if  you  are  an  angler,  do 
go  there  and  try  for  yourself.  For  my 
part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been 
made  weary  with  pulling  up  from  the 
rivulets  the  sparkling  fish,  allured  by  the 
struggles  of  the  common  grasshopper. 

A  comical  affair  happened  with  the 
bears,  which  I  shall  relate  to  you,  good 
reader.  A  party  of  my  friend  Irish's 
raftsmen,  returning  home  from  Mauch 
Chunk  one  afternoon,  through  sundry 
short  cuts  over  the  mountains,  at  the 
season  when  the  huckleberries  are  ripe 
and  plentiful,  were  suddenly  apprised  of 
the  proximity  of  some  of  these  animals 
by  their  snuffing  the  air.  No  sooner 
was  this  perceived  than,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  party  not  fewer  than  eight 
Bears,  I  was  told  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Each  man  being  provided  with 
his  short-handled  axe,  faced  about,  and 
willingly  came  to  the  scratch;  but  the 
assailed  soon  proved  the  assailants,  and 
with  claw  and  tooth  drove  the  men  off  in 
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a  twinkling.  Down  they  all  rushed  from 
the  mountain;  the  noise  spread  quickly; 
rifles  were  soon  procured  and  shoulder¬ 
ed;  but  when  the  spot  was  reached,  no 
Bears  were  to  be  found;  night  forced 
the  hunters  back  to  their  homes,  and  a 
laugh  concluded  the  affair. 

I  spent  six  weeks  in  the  Great  Pine 
Forest — Swamp  it  cannot  be  called — 
where  I  made  many  a  drawing.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  leave  Pennsylvania,  and  to  follow 
the  migratory  flocks  of  our  birds  to  the 
South,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  excellent 
wife  and  rosy  children  of  my  friend,  and 
to  his  kind  nephew.  Jedediah  Irish, 
shouldering  his  heavy  rifle,  accompanied 
me,  and  trudging  directly  across  the 
mountains,  we  arrived  at  Mauch  Chunk 
in  good  time  for  dinner.  Shall  I  ever 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  good, 
that  generous  man  again? 

At  Mauch  Chunk,  where  we  both 
spent  the  night,  Mr.  White,  the  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  visited  me,  and  looked  at  the 
drawings  which  I  had  made  in  the  Great 
Pine  Forest.  The  news  he  gave  me  of 
my  sons,  then  in  Kentucky,  made  me 
still  more  anxious  to  move  in  their  di¬ 
rection,  and  long  before  daybreak,  I 
shook  hands  with  the  good  man  of  the 
forest  and  found  myself  moving  toward 
the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  having  as 
my  sole  companion,  a  sharp  frosty 
breeze.  Left  to  my  thoughts  I  felt 
amazed  that  such  a  place  as  the  Great 
Pine  Forest  should  be  so  little  known 
to  the  Philadelphians,  scarcely  any  of 
whom  could  direct  me  towards  it.  How 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  thought  I, 
that  the  many  young  gentlemen  who  are 
there,  so  much  at  a  loss  how  to  employ 
their  leisure  days,  should  not  visit  these 
wild  retreats,  valuable  as  they  are  to  the 
student  of  nature.  How  differently 
would  they  feel,  if,  instead  of  spending 
weeks  in  smoothing  a  useless  bow,  and 
walking  out  in  full  dress,  intent  on  dis¬ 
playing  the  make  of  their  legs,  to  some 
rendezvous  where  they  may  enjoy  their 
wines,  were  they  to  occupy  themselves 
in  contemplating  the  rich  profusion 
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which  nature  has  poured  around  them, 
or  even  in  procuring  some  desiderated 
specimen  for  their  Peak’s  Museum,  once 
so  valuable,  and  so  finely  arranged ! 
But,  alas,  no!  they  are  none  of  them 
aware  of  the  richness  of  the  Great  Pine 
Swamp,  nor  are  they  likely  to  share  the 
hospitality  to  be  found  there.” 

HE  following  local  history  suggested 
by  Audubon's  descriptions,  and 
supplementing  them,  has  been 
made  up  of  data  gathered  from  various 
personal  sources. 

The  name  of  Pine  Swamp  was  given 
at  an  early  day  to  the  heavy  body  of 
white  pine  timber  situated  on  a  stream 
called  Laurel  Run,  which  emptied  into 
the  Lehigh  River  at  a  point  now  known 
as  Rock  Port.  This  timber  tract  was 
owned  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  and  was  their  lumber  camp, 
from  which  was  obtained  the  lumber 
needed  in  the  construction  of  the  arks 
used  in  carrying  the  coal  mined  by  the 
company  down  the  Lehigh  River  to 
Easton,  thence  via  the  Delaware  River 
to  Philadelphia  and  intermediate  points. 
These  arks  were  merely  square  boxes 
linked  together.  Five  of  them  consti¬ 
tuted  the  first  train,  which  was  started 
down  the  river  in  the  year  1820.  But 
two  of  the  arks  reached  Philadelphia, 
the  others  were  wrecked.  This  anthra¬ 
cite  sold  for  $20.00  per  ton.  Much  of 
the  timber  of  the  Pine  Swamp  was  used 
in  building  the  canal  between  Mauch 
Chunk  and  Easton.  The  first  saw  mill 
on  the  Lehigh  was  built  at  Narrow  Falls, 
above  the  mouth  of  Laurel  Run. 

This  camp  was  the  home  of  the  fine 
body  of  athletic  men  engaged  in  felling 
the  trees,  manufacturing  the  lumber  and 
rafting  it  down  the  rocky,  tortuous 
stream  to  Mauch  Chunk.  Jedediah  Irish 
was  sent  as  superintendent  of  the  whole 
operation.  The  men  of  the  camp  were 
a  rollicking,  jolly  set,  especially  the 
raftsmen,  and  needed  a  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  intelligent  man  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  determined  character  to  man- 
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age  and  control  them,  and  such  was 
Mr.  Irish.  There  was  more  or  less 
drinking  in  the  camp,  and  this  led  up 
to  its  being  christened  “  Grog  Hollow,’’ 
and  when  the  timber  was  cut  off  and  a 
railroad  of  five  miles  was  built  down 
Laurel  Run  to  the  Lehigh,  to  transport 
the  coal  from  a  recently  discovered  de¬ 
posit,  the  name  was 
again  changed  to 
Rock  Port,  which 
it  now  retains.  Mr. 

Irish  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  by 
the  Canal  Co.  on 
the  work  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  canal  from 
Mauch  Chunk  to 
White  Haven. 

White’s  nephew, 

Audubon  speaks 
of,  was  Benjamin 
Needham.  He  also 
became  a  contrac¬ 
tor  on  the  canal 
construction,  and 
afterwards  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  mining 
coal  at  S  u  m  m  i  t 
Hill.  He  died  at 
Scranton  some 
vears  ago. 

The  Chief  En¬ 
gineer  White  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Audu¬ 
bon  was  Canvass 
White,  who  was 
Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Company  in 
building  the  Canal 


a  family  of  three  sons,  Canvass,  Robert 
S.,  William,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  S. 
The  first  provision  made  for  removing 
the  coal  from  Summit  Hill  to  Mauch 
Chunk  was  a  graded  and  macadamized 
roadbed  down  which  four  horses  could 
draw  ten  tons  of  coal.  When  this  means 
of  transportation  was  found  inadequate, 

a  railroad  track 
was  laid  on  the 
road.  The  loaded 
cars  ran  to  Mauch 
Chunk  by  gravity. 
This  gravity  road, 
nine  miles  long, 
was  finished  i  n 
1827.  The  empty 
cars  were  returned 
to  Summit  Hill  by 
mule  power,  ten 
mules  hauling  a 
train  of  thirteen 
cars  —  three,  four 
or  five  trains  close¬ 
ly  following  one 
another,  and  after 
them  a  train  of 
mule  cars.  These 
cars  were  each  of 
a  capacity  of  four 
animals.  The 
mules  rode  in  them 
from  Summit  Hill 
to  Mauch  Chunk 
munching  their 
oats  meanwhile  as 
contentedly  as  if  in 
their  stable,  and 
earned  their  free 
ride  and  oats  bv 


between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Easton. 
This  was  finished  in  1829.  Mr.  White 
died  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  work,  leaving  a  widow,  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  all  deceased  \  some 
years  ago.  The  son,  C.  L.  White, 
was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Co.,  and  for  a  time  was  in 
charge  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  dis¬ 
patching  office  at  Mauch  Chunk.  He 
married  Miss  Ellen  Till  of  Easton  and  left 


drawing  them  and  the  coal  car  back  to 
Summit  Hill. 

This  mode  of  returning  the  empty 
cars  to  Summit  Hill  was  found  to  be 
expensive,  and  limited  the  amount  of 
coal  that  could  be  transported  to  the 
river.  Then  the  Back  Track  R.  R.  was 
built  for  the  return  of  the  cars,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  inclined  planes,  Mount  Pisgah 
at  Mauch  Chunk  surmounting  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  664  feet.  From  the  apex  of  this 
plane  the  road  descended  fifty  feet  to  the 
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mile,  reaching  in  five  and  a  half  miles 
the  foot  of  the  second  inclined  plane, 
Mount  Jefferson,  460  feet  elevation,  then 
a  mile  of  descending,  or  gravity  road  to 
Summit  Hill.  This  work  was  begun  in 
1844  and  completed  in  1845. 

Surveys  of  the  Lehigh  V alley  R.  R. 
were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
and  the  work  of  construction  began  late 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  road  opened 
for  business  between  Mauch  Chunk  and 
Easton  in  September,  1855. 

aS  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has 
reached  out  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  its  present  Western  terminals, 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  supplement  this  article 
with  Audubon's  admirable  description  of 
Niagara  Falls  which  he  visited  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1824,  and  with  his  visit,  during  the 
same  month,  to  the  flourishing  ‘'village" 
of  Buffalo,  with  its  two  hundred  houses, 
a  bank  and  a  daily  mail.  While  his  in¬ 
genuous  statement  that  he  was  deterred 
by  the  low  state  of  his  funds  from  cross¬ 
ing  the  bridge  to  Goat  Island  is  path¬ 
etic,  it  exemplifies  the  buoyant,  san¬ 
guine.  persevering  nature  of  this  genius 
of  achievement. 

“  All  trembling  I  reached  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  and  oh,  what  a  scene!  mv 
blood  shudders  still,  although  I  am  not 
a  coward,  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
Creator's  power;  and  I  gazed  motion¬ 
less  on  this  new  display  of  the  irresist¬ 
ible  force  of  one  of  His  elements.  The 
falls,  the  rainbow,  the  rapids,  and  the 
surroundings  all  unite  to  strike  the 
senses  with  awe;  they  defy  description 
with  pen  or  pencil;  and  a  view  satisfied 
me  that  Niagara  never  had  been  and 
never  will  be  painted.  I  moved  towards 
the  rapids,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
to  Goat  Island,  that  I  would  like  to  have 
crossed  to  look  on  the  water  which  was 
rushing  with  indescribable  swiftness  be¬ 
low.  but  was  deterred  from  the  low  state 
of  my  funds.  Walking  along  the  edge 
of  the  stream  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
the  full  effect  of  the  whole  grand  rush 


of  water  was  before  me.  The  color  of 
the  water  was  a  verdigris  green,  and  con¬ 
trasted  remarkably  with  the  falling  tor¬ 
rent.  The  mist  of  the  spray  mounted 
to  the  clouds,  while  the  roaring  below 
sounded  like  constant  heavy  thunder, 
making  me  think  at  times  that  the  Earth 
was  shaking  also. 

From  this  point  I  could  see  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  which 
appeared  cpiite  calm.  I  descended  a 
flight  of  about  seventy  steps,  and  walked 
and  crouched  on  my  hams  along  a 
rugged,  slippery  path  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  where  a  man  and  a  skiff  are  always 
waiting  to  take  visitors  to  the  opposite 
shore.  I  approached  as  near  the  falling 
water  as  I  could,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  objects  behind  me.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  my  clothes  were  wet,  I  retired  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  admire  two  beau¬ 
tiful  rainbows,  which  seemed  to  surround 
me,  and  also  looking  as  if  spanning 
obliquely  from  the  American  to  the 
Canadian  shore.  Visitors  can  walk  un¬ 
der  the  falling  sheet  of  water,  and  see 
through  it,  while  at  their  feet  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  eels  lying  side  by  side,  trying 
vainly  to  ascend  the  torrent. 

I  afterward  strolled  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  find  some  bread  and  milk,  and 
ate  a  good  dinner  for  twelve  cents, went 
to  bed  at  night  thinking  of  Franklin  eat¬ 
ing  his  roll  in  the  streets  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  of  Goldsmith  travelling  by  the  help 
of  his  musical  powers,  and  of  other  great 
men  who  had  worked  their  way  through 
hardships  and  difficulties  to  fame,  and 
fell  asleep,  hoping,  by  persevering  in¬ 
dustry,  to  make  a  name  for  myself 
among  my  countrymen. 

I  returned  to  Buffalo.  This  village 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
war  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  but 
now  has  about  two  hundred  houses,  a 
bank  and  daily  mail.  It  is  now  filled 
with  Indians,  who  have  come  here  to 
receive  their  annuity  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  chief,  Red  Jacket,  is  a  noble¬ 
looking  man;  another  called  the  Devil’s 
Ramrod,  has  a  savage  look.  Took  a 
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deck-passage  on  board  a  steamer  bound 
to  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  fare,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  to  furnish  my  own  bed 
and  provisions;  my  buffalo  robe  and 
blanket  served  for  the  former.  The 
captain  invited  me  to  sleep  in  the  cabin, 
but  I  declined,  as  I  never  encroach 
where  I  have  no  right.  The  sky  was 
serene,  and  I  threw  myself  on  the 
deck,  contemplating  the  unfathomable 
immensity  above  me,  and  contrasting 
the  comforts  which  only  ten  days  before 
I  was  enjoying  with  my  present  con¬ 
dition.  Even  the  sailors,  ignorant  of 
my  name,  look  on  me  as  a  poor  devil 
not  able  to  pay  for  a  cabin  passage.” 

C.  S.  Boutcher. 


MR.  LOUIS  PRANG,  THE  ART  PUBLISHER, 
MARRIES  MRS.  MARY  DANA  HICKS. 

In  the  Article,  “  Early  Days  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley,”  Mr.  Louis  Prang's  ex¬ 
quisite  art  is  referred  to  in  connection 
with  his  reproductions  of  the  Walters 
Ceramics.  While  he  is  the  world's  fore¬ 
most  exponent  of  lithographic  art,  and 
the  love  of  this  art  has  dominated  him,  it 
has  just  come  to  light  that  a  still  higher 
love  has  prevailed  with  the  veteran. 

“  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  one  of  the  leading  club 
women  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  art  publisher, 
were  quietly  married  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples,  Boston,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Ames.  They  left  for  New 
York  later  bound  for  Europe  on  a  wedding  trip. 

Mrs.  Hicks  came  to  Boston  from  New  York  in  1879 
and  identified  herself  with  the  Prang  Educational 
Company.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Dana 
and  widow  of  Charles  S.  Hicks,  a  lawyer  of  Syracuse. 

In  a  short  time  after  her  arrival  here  she  became 
supervisor  of  art  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  Later  she 
founded  the  Social  Art  Club  of  Syracuse.  In  1896  she 
was  made  a  director  of  the  Prang  Art  Classes  in  Boston, 
and  associate  author  and  editor  of  the  Prang  publi¬ 
cations. 

She  is  president  of  the  Floral  Emblem  Society,  past 
president  of  the  Lenity  Art  Club,  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Art  Teachers’  Association,  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Art  Teachers’  Association,  Public  School  Art 
League,  B.  A.  S.  A.  ;  New  England  Women's  Club, 
Wintergreen  Club,  Pedagogical  Seminary  of  Harvard 
College.  Massachusetts  Prison  Association,  W.  E.  and  I. 
Union,  Boston  Business  League,  the  Boston  Atheneum, 
Appalachian  Club,  Brookline  Educational  Society,  &c. 

Mrs.  Prang  is  unusually  attractive,  has  decision  of 
character  and  beauty  of  expression  in  her  face,  which  is 
framed  with  soft,  white  hair,  always  becomingly 
arranged. 

Mr.  Prang  is  a  Prussian  bj’  birth  and  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventy-sixth  birthday.  He  came  to  America 
in  1850,  poor  and  a  stranger,  although  not  inexperienced 
in  the  art  of  earning  a  living. 

In  1836  he  began  his  color  work.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  had  on  sale 
maps  of  Charleston  Harbor.  In  1873  he  exhibited  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  receiving  prizes  for  his  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  color  line.  In  1874  came  the  birth  of  the 
Prang  Christmas  card,  and  the  world  knows  him  as  the 
inventor  of  the  chromo.” 


THE  SIGNAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD*. 

Englishmen  have  always  boasted  that 
their  railways  are  more  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  than  the  railroads 
of  America,  but  are  willing  to  concede 
that  the  latter  care  more  for  the  comfort 
of  their  patrons;  and  it  has  frequently 
been  stated,  that  the  American  roads 
would  afford  better  service  if  some  of 
the  money  which  they  spend  on  elabo¬ 
rate  stations  and  terminals,  were  invested 
in  appliances,  especially  signal  systems, 
which  would  insure  better  protection  to 
passengers  cn  route. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  these  state- 
ments,  it  is  a  fact  that  within  recent  years 
American  roads  have  made  great  ex¬ 
penditures  on  signaling  apparatus,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  few  roads  in  this 
country  have  complete  signal  protection 
throughout  their  lines  in  comparison 
with  the  English  railways,  the  majority 
have  greatly  profited  by  the  experience 
of  the  latter,  with  the  result  that,  in  most 
cases,  more  modern,  and  consequently 
better  and  safer  methods  of  signaling  are 
being  installed  in  this  country  to-day 
than  in  England.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  for 
this  company  now  has  in  operation  on  its 
lines  as  perfect  a  signal  system  as  there 
is  on  any  railroad  in  the  world. 

Passengers  sitting  in  one  of  the  well- 
appointed  coaches  of  the  Black  Diamond 
Express,  speeding  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute,  have  little  idea 
of  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  their 
reaching  their  destination  in  safety;  it 
may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  for  them 
to  know  something  about  the  workings 
of  this  system. 

.The  great  speed  at  which  modern  pas¬ 
senger  trains  travel,  necessitates  propor¬ 
tionately  great  precautions  to  prevent 
them  from  colliding  with  other  trains  at 
a  stand-still,  or  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  at  less  speed;  from  being 
derailed  at  an  open  switch;  and  from 
colliding  with  other  trains  at  junction 

*In  the  Illustrations  White,  Green  and  Red  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  letters  W.  G.  R. 
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points  and  crossings  with  other  roads 
at  grade. 

The  air  brake  furnishes  the  means  of 
stopping  a  train  in  a  comparatively  short 
distance,  but  it  is  as  essential  for  the 
engineman  to  have  an  advance  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  ahead  of  a  train, 
and  thus  to  know  when  to  stop,  as  it  is 
to  have  the  means  of  stopping.  In  order 
to  give  this  advance  indication  of  the 
conditions  of  the  track,  block  and  inter¬ 
locking  signals  are  installed. 

The  block  signals  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  are  automatic  in  action; 
electricity,  carried  through  the  rails  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  controlled  by 
the  action  of  a  pair  of  wheels  on  the 
track,  is  the  power  that  operates  the 
signals.  The  road  is  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  termed  blocks,  varying  from  one- 
half  mile  to  two  miles  in  length,  the  dis¬ 
tances  being  determined  by  the  density 
of  traffic,  etc.;  for  example,  on  sections 
of  the  road  where  the  trains  are  most 
frequent,  the  blocks  are  shortest.  The 
automatic  disc  and  semaphore  signals 
are  used,  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  which  may  be  had  from  Figures  i  and 
2.  The  disc  signal  consists  of  a  banjo¬ 
shaped  box  with  a  large  glass  in  the 
front  and  one  in  the  back,  the  latter 
being  painted  white  on  the  inside  so  that 
a  white  circular  surface  may  be  seen 
from  the  front  of  the  signal.  Inside 
this  box  is  placed  a  red  or  green  mov¬ 
able  disc;  this  disc  is  either  hidden,  thus 
allowing  the  white  glass  in  the  back  of 
of  the  signal  head  to  be  seen,  when  the 
signal  is  at  safety;  or  exposed  to  view 
when  the  signal  is  at  danger  or  caution. 
A  red  disc  displayed  is  a  danger  signal, 
and  a  green  disc,  a  caution  signal.  At 
night  these  indications  are  given  by 
lamps  placed  at  the  back  of  the  signal 
head,  the  light  of  which  is  thrown 
through  a  small  glass  opening  above  the 
large  one  just  described;  the  colors  red, 
green  and  white  indicate  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  at  night  as  at  daytime.  The 
“  banjo  ”  containing  the  red  disc  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  post 


about  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  rails; 
that  containing  the  green  disc  is  placed 
beneath.  The  semaphore  signal  (Figure 


Safety  Position.  Danger  and  Caution 

Positions. 


2)  consists  of  an  iron  post  with  a  red 
arm  or  blade  projecting  at  the  top  and  a 
green  blade  with  a  forked  end  beneath. 
Danger  or  caution,  and  safety  are  shown 
by  the  position  of  these  blades.  Thus 
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when  a  blade  is  in  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  danger  or  caution  is  indicated ; 
when  it  dips  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  2. 

Automatic  Semaphore  Signals. 

Danger  and  Caution  Safety  Position. 
Positions. 

from  the  horizontal  a  safety  signal  is 
displayed.  At  night  red,  green  and 
white  lights  are  used  as  the  signal  indi¬ 
cations  as  in  the  disc  signal. 


At  the  beginning  of  each  block  is 
placed  a  signal  post  with  a  danger  signal 
at  the  top  and  a  caution  signal  beneath. 
The  normal  position  of  these  signals  is 
at  danger  or  caution  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  train  entering  a  block  as  at  “  A  ”  in 
Fig.  3,  causes  the  two  signals  on  the  post 
at  “  B  ”  to  display  safety,  providing  there 
is  no  train  or  other  obstruction  in  the 
next  two  blocks  ;  at  the  same  time  a  dan¬ 
ger  and  a  caution  signal  is  shown  at  “A.” 
As  soon  as  the  front  trucks  of  the  engine 
of  this  train  pass  “  B,"  the  latter  will 
also  display  a  danger  and  a  caution  sig¬ 
nal  (see  Fig.  4).  After  the  entire  train 
passes  “  B,”  the  top  signal  at  “  A  ”  will 
display  safety  to  an  approaching  train, 
but  the  lower  one  will  still  be  at  caution ; 
this  lower  signal  at  “  A  "  will  not  show 
safety  until  the  entire  train  has  passed 
“  C,”  that  is,  the  second  block  ahead  of 
“  A,”  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  An  engine- 
man  thus  has  an  indication  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  train  on  the  same  track  two 
blocks  ahead  of  his  train;  and  a  double 
indication,  that  is,  a  danger  and  a  caution 
signal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  block  in 
which  the  train  is  located. 

These  signals  do  not  merely  give  in¬ 
dications  of  a  train  ahead;  should  a  rail 
be  broken,  a  switch  open,  or  any  other 
impediment  which  would  interfere  with 
the  safe  passage  of  a  train  be  in  a  block, 
the  signals  in  the  rear  will  display  danger 
and  caution,  the  same  as  if  a  train  were 
on  the  rails  at  that  point. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  is  the  system  of  switch  indicators. 
This  consists  of  a  small  disc  (in  reality 
a  miniature  signal)  placed  in  an  iron  box 
on  a  pole  provided  for  the  purpose,  about 
5  feet  above  the  ground,  one  of  these 
being  placed  in  proximity  to  each  switch 
leading  out  of  the  main  tracks.  These 
indicators  are  placed  at  the  switches  to 
notify  trainmen  about  to  open  a  switch 
in  the  main  track,  of  the  approach  of  a 
train  on  that  track;  all  the  indicators  in 
a  block  show  danger  as  soon  as  a  train 
enters  the  second  block  in  the  rear,  and 
until  it  has  passed  out  of  that  block  in 
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Tracks  showing  trains  entering,  and  in  blocks. 
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which  the  indicators  are  located,  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  a  trainman  to  open 
a  switch  in  the  main  track,  after  an 


Two-Bladed  Home  Distant  Mechanical 
Mechanical  Signal.  Signal. 

approaching  train  has  passed  the  signal 
at  the  entrance  of  the  preceding  block, 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  approach 
of  the  train. 

In  conjunction  with  this  system  of 


automatic  signals  there  are  placed  at  all 
junction  points  and  grade  crossings  with 
other  railroads  interlocking  signal  tow¬ 
ers,  from  which  all  the  switches  in  the 
vicinity  are  operated  mechanically  by  a 
man  in  the  tower.  Each  of  these  switches 
is  protected  by  signals  and  these  signals 
and  switches  are  so  interlocked  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  wrong  signal,  or  signals 
governing  converging  routes,  to  be 
given.  The  semaphore  type  of  home,  or 
danger,  and  distant,  or  caution,  signal 
is  used  exclusively  at  these  points.  The 
home  signal  is  placed  about  fifty  feet 
ahead  of  the  first  switch  it  governs,  and 
may  consist  of  one,  two  or  three  home 
blades.  When  there  is  no  switch  diverg¬ 
ing  from  the  main  track  in  the  direction 
of  the  traffic,  a  single  home  blade  is  used, 
but  when  there  are  one  or  more  such 
switches,  technically  termed  facing  point 
switches,  two  blades  are  used;  in  such 
cases,  when  the  top  blade  is  at  safety,  an 
engineman  has  positive  knowledge  that 
the  switches  ahead  of  this  signal  are  all 
closed  and  that  one  of  these  facing  point 
switches  is  open;  the  lower  blade  is 
used  to  allow  trains  to  enter  a  siding  or 


Dwarf  Signal,  Danger  Position. 

cross  over  from  one  main  track  to 
another  at  the  tower.  When  a  branch 
line  diverges  from  the  main  line,  a  three- 
bladed  home  signal  is  used;  the  top  blade 
indicates,  as  before,  that  the  switches  are 
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set  for  the  main  line;  the  middle  blade 
at  safety  indicates  that  the  switch  is  set 
for  the  branch  line,  and  allows  a  train 
to  proceed  to  this  branch  line  without 
stopping.  The  bottom  blade  at  safety 
indicates  that  one  of  the  other  facing 
point  switches  is  open.  A  distant,  or 
caution,  signal  is  placed  about  a  half- 
mile  from  the  tower.  When  this  signal 
is  at  safety,  an  approaching  train  may 
proceed  at  full  speed  through  the  limits 
of  the  interlocking,  as  this  signal  is  so 
locked  into  the  home  signal  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  cleared,  until  the  top  blades  on  the 
home  signals  governing  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  train  is  moving  are  all  at 
safety;  thus  the  distant  signal  at  safety 
insures  that  all  switches  in  the  main 
track  are  closed  and  that  all  signals 
governing  movements  to  the  main  track 
are  at  danger. 

When  the  distant  signal  is  at  caution, 
an  approaching  train  may  proceed  with 
caution  to  the  home  signal;  if  the  latter 
is  at  danger,  the  train  upon  reaching  it 
must  come  to  a  full  stop.  In  the  two 
and  three-bladed  home  signal,  only  one 
blade  at  a  time  can  be  thrown  to  safety; 
and  when  all  or  both  the  blades  are  at 
danger,  an  approaching  train  must  come 
to  a  full  stop  before  reaching  the  signal, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  until  one 
of  these  blades  is  at  safety. 

Backward  movements  of  trains  over 
switches  at  these  interlocking  plants, 
and  movements  on  sidings,  are  governed 
by  low  signals,  termed  dwarf  signals 
(Fig.  8)  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  track  which  they  govern  and  facing 
it;  in  no  case  does  a  signal  govern 
the  movements  on  more  than  one 
track.  As  has  been  stated,  all  the 
signals  at  these  plants  are  so  in¬ 
terlocked  that  no  signal  can  be  thrown 
to  safety,  until  all  the  switches  on  the 
route  which  this  signal  governs,  are  m 
the  correct  position,  and  all  the  signals 
governing  movements  over  any  portion 
of  this  route  from  other  tracks  are  at 
danger.  Fig.  9  is  a  diagram  showing  a 
simple  interlocking  plant.  Signals  Nos. 


1 ,  2 ,  11  and  1 2  are  at 
safety,  and  both  east 


and  west-bound  trains 
may  proceed  through 
this  inter-locking 
without  reducing 
speed  ;  while  these 
signals  are  in  this 
position  the  tower- 
man  is  unable  to  open 
any  of  the  switches 
and  is  also  unable  to 
clear  any  of  the  other 
signals.  When  an 
approaching  west¬ 
bound  train  wishes  to 
enter  the  siding,  sig¬ 
nals  Nos.  1  and  2 
must  be  thrown  to 
normal  danger , 
switch  No.  6  reversed, 
and  signal  No.  3 
cleared.  Before  the 
latter  can  be  cleared, 
«j  however,  lever  No.  5 
|  in  the  machine  must 
also  be  reversed. 
This  lever  operates  a 
u  detector  bar  and 
I  plunger  lock;  the 
latter  enters  a  hole  in 
the  rod  connected  to 
the  switch  in  such 
manner  that  the  lever 
cannot  be  operated 
unless  the  switch 
points  are  perfectly 
tight  against  the  rail. 
The  detector  bar  is  a 
piece  of  iron  forty- 
eight  feet  long,  placed 
against  the  rail,  and 
moving  on  rockers  or 
links  fastened  to  the 
rail;  this  bar  rises 
above  the  rail  during 
its  movements,  and  in 
this  wray  insures 
against  its  being 
operated,  and  the 
switch  being  opened 
by  a  negligent 
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operator  while  a  train  is  passing,  even 
when  the  signals  are  at  danger.  The 
signals  controlling  movements  over 
grade  crossings  interlock  with  one 
another  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
the  signals  on  one  road  are  at  safety, 
those  on  the  other  are  locked  in  the 
danger  position.  As  is  evident,  nothing 
is  left  to  chance  or  to  the  forgetfulness 
of  the  operator,  for  should  he  try  to 
clear  a  signal  with  any  of  the  switches 
in  the  wrong  position,  or  open  a  switch 
while  a  train  is  passing  over  it,  he  would 
be  unable  to  operate  even  the  latch  of 
the  lever,  as  the  locking  in  the  machine 
is  actuated  by  the  preliminary  action  of 
the  latch,  rather  than  the  movements  of 
the  lever  as  in  the  earlier  machines. 

The  automatic  signals  govern  through 
interlocking  plants  and  are  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  interlocking  signals. 
There  are  many  direct  advantages  of  the 
double  system,  for  not  only  is  the  most 
positive  safety  insured,  but  the  quick 
passage  of  trains  over  the  road  is  greatly 
facilitated.  Indicators  are  placed  in  all 
towers  thereby  giving  a  towerman  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  the  approach  of  a 
train  long  before  he  can  see  it,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  close  the  switches,  and 
clear  the  main  line  signals,  so  that  the 
train  may  pass  the  tower  at  full  speed 
with  perfect  safety  assured. 

There  are  in  operation  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  1090  automatic  disc  and  sema¬ 
phore  signals,  and  1660  interlocking 
levers,  located  in  80  towers  operating 
separate  signals  and  switches.  This 
system  was  installed  at  great  expense 
and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  forms  no 
small  item  in  the  running  expenses  of 
the  company.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
a  complete  signal  organization,  con¬ 
trolled  as  a  branch  of  the  engineering 
department. 

Each  division  of  the  road  has  a  signal 
inspector  whose  duties  are  to  oversee 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  signals  on  his 
division,  and  to  have  them  kept  in  proper 
working  order.  This  man  has  as  assist- 
ants,  automatic  and  mechanical  repair¬ 


men,  batterymen,  helpers,  etc.  He  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Division  Engineer  and  to 
the  Signal  Engineer.  The  Signal  En¬ 
gineer  is  the  head  of  the  signal  system; 
all  matters  pertaining  to  either  the  main¬ 
tenance  or  installation  of  signals  must 
pass  through  his  office  and  receive  his 
approval.  In  this  way  all  the  appliances 
used,  the  manner  of  their  installation, 
etc.,  are  made  standard  throughout  the 
road. 

By  having  an  organization  of  this 
kind,  the  company  is  assured  that  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained,  as  it  secures 
the  benefits  of  the  experience  and  study 
of  men  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
this  branch  of  engineering  science;  so 
that  passengers,  contemplating  a  trip 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  may  do  so  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  every 
precaution  known  to  modern  science,  is 
taken  to  insure  them  a  safe  and  speedy 
passage. 


The  Tenth  American  Whist  Congress 
will  be  held  at  the  Cataract  and  Inter¬ 
national  Hotels,  Niagara  Falls,  begin¬ 
ning  Monday  July  9  and  ending  Saturday 
July  14,  1900. 

The  Third  Congress  of  the  Woman’s 
Whist  League  will  be  held  in  Detroit 
beginning  Monday  April  30  and  ending 
Friday  May  4. 


WHAT’S  IN  AN  ENGLISH  NAME  ? 

I  once  loved  a  maiden  so  comely, 

Whose  name  was  Alicia  Cholmondeley, 

But  shortly  my  thoughts  and  my  dreams 
Were  wandering  to  Wendolin  Wemyss, 

And  soon  my  poor  heart  rose  with  leaps 
To  the  bait  of  Delicia  Pepys, 

And  next  I  was  lying  in  pawn 
To  the  charms  of  Felicia  Strachan, 

Who  proved  but  a  faithless  deceiver, 

And  left  me  to  Adelaide  Belvoir. 

Then  ere  long  I  implored  as  a  boon 
The  hand  of  fair  Margery  Mohun, 

Too  soon  to  be  laid  on  the  coals 
By  love  of  Elizabeth  Knollys, 

Who  caused  me  to  swear  like  a  trooper 
Till  I  met  with  my  Madeline  Cowper. 

She  taught  me  her  charms  were  a  myth, 

So  I  wedded  a  plain  Mary  Smith. 

— Overland  Monthly. 
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18V5-  Telephone  No.  4463.  1890. 

CITY  STAR  LAUNDRY, 

18,  20  and  22  E.  UNION  ST„  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

ONE  BLOCK  ABOVE  PUBLIC  SQUARE,  NEAR  NORTH  MAIN  ST. 

“  MENTION  IT.” 

«$ure  Pop  Insect  Powder « 

POSITIVELY  KILLS  COCK-ROACHES 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


RATES,  $2.00  TO  $4.00  PER  DAY. 


ADOLPH  ISAACSEN  &  SON,  86  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Hazard  Manufacturing  Co,,  > 


Established 

1343. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IRON,  STEEL  AND  GALVANIZED 

WIRE  ROPE, 

Insulated  Wire,  Copper  Wire,  Underground  Cables,  Aerial 
Cables,  Submarine  Cables. 

Iron  and  Steel  Ship’s  and  Yacht’s  Rigging. 

ROPES  FOR  MINES  AND  ELEVATORS. 

STEEL  CABLES  FOR  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

and  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  50  DEY  ST. 


PLENTY  OF  SAMPLE  ROOMS. 


KODAK’S. 

(HEADQUARTERS.) 

PREMO'S, 

(HEADQUARTERS.) 
POCOS, 

CYCLONES. 

Instruction  in  their 
use  free  of  charge. 

NEW  COLLAPSIBLE  TRIPOD  in  Sole  Leather  Case, 

Very  Handsome.  $6.00  net. 

4x5  plates  from  32c.  up,  other  sizes  in  same  ratio.  Full 
discounts  from  Cameras.  Kodaks  and  other  Cameras 
loaded  with  fresh  films  and  plates  while  you  wait. 

Printing,  Developing  and  Enlarging  Promptly  Done. 

Repairs  made.  Send  4c.  for  Sample  Blue  Paper. 

SEND  NAME  FOR  NEW  POCKET  CATALOGUE. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO., 

165  Broadway  (Near  Cortlandt  St.).  NEW  YORK. 

; Telephone,  4704  Cortlandt. 


I  IVINGSTON  NlDDLEDITCH  Q\ 


65  &  67  Duane 

Telephone,  1 56  rranRIin. 


Street. 

New  York 
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...A  PROGRESSIVE  RAIL IX) AD  LIKE... 


THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY,  EQUIPS  ITS  COACHES  WITH 

STANDARD  STEEL  PLATFORMS. 

This  road  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  this  high  class 
modern  improvement.  It  is  an  anti-telescoping  device. 


GEO.  A  POST,  President, 

H.  H.  SESSIONS,  Vice-President, 
A.  P.  DENNIS,  Treasurer. 


....Standard  Coupler  Co., 

160  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


MONTROSE  BICYCLEJEEIFREE 


*  express  cii 

$16 


50 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


on  approval  to  your  address  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE. 
SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERf  state  whether  you  wish  lady's  or  man’s 
wheel:  give  color,  height  of  frame  and  gear  wanted  and  WE  WILL  SHIP 
TIIE  WHEEL  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  allowing  you  to  uncrate  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  fully  before  you  accept  it.  If  it  is  not  all  and  more  than  we 
claim  for  it,  and  a  better  wheel  than  you  can  get  for  any  where  near  the 
price  from  any  one  else,  refuse  it  and  we  will  pay  all  express  charges 
ourselves.  The  “MONTROSE”  Bicycle  ‘ 
at  our  Special  Agent’s  sample  price  of 
is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a  bicycle  ever  offered.  We  guarantee  it  equal 
to  any  $40  wheel  on  the  market,  and  you  need  not  accept  it  nor  pav  a  cent 
if  you  do  not  find  it  as  we  represent.  We  are  EXCLUSIVE  BICYCLE 
MAXUFACTURERS  and  take  this  method  of  quickly  introducing 
our  1900  MODELS.  This  offer  of  a  sample  wheel  at  this  low  price  is 
made  to  secure  a  RIDER  AGENT  in  each  town  to  represent  us 
and  take  orders.  _Our  agents  make  money  fast. 

Frame,  22.  24  or  26  inch;  ladies,  22  inch.  Best 
Shelby  seamless  tubing  with  forged  connee- 
I  tions.  flush  joints,  improved  expander  device  to  fasten  seat  post  and 
handle  bar;  Royal  Arch  crown ;  the  celebrated  Mavis  hubs  and  hanger — 
the  easiest  running  known;  Record  “A”  tires,  the  best  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive  tires  on  the  market.  The  genuine  #4  Mesinger  Hygienic 
saddle;  pedals,  tools  and  accessories  the  best  obtainable.  Enameled  in 
black,  maroon  or  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented;  special 
finished  nickeling  on  all  bright  parts.  We  thoroughly  test  everv  piece 
of  material  that  goes  into  this  machine.  Our  binding  year’s  guar¬ 
antee  bond  with  each  bicycle. 

to  any  one  sending  the  $16.50  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
send  free  a  genuine  Burdick  10,000  mile  barrel  pattern  cyclo¬ 
meter;  or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.  Your  money  all  back  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

AUFin  Uf||CC|  ©  We  do  not  manufacture  the  cheap  depart- 
unEHr  TTnuCLOa  ment  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  many  new 
concerns  and  big  supply  houses  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.  We  can  furnish  them, 
however,  at  $5  to  87  stripped;  or  89.75  to  $12.50  complete.  We  do  not  guarantee  nor  recom¬ 
mend  them.  BEFORE  ORDERIX G  a  bicycle  of  any  one  else,  no  matter  who  or  how 
cheap,  write  ns  and  let  us  tell  you  how  much  we  can  save  you  on  the  same  machine. 

Ifyou  nUADI  p  RHY  awheel  we  can  assist  you  to  EARX  A  BICYCLE  by  dis- 
are  UHADLC  III  Dll  I  tributing  catalogues  for  us  a  few  days.  We  need  one  person 
in  each  town  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  hundred  SECOXD  HAXD  WHEELS  taken  in  trade  which  we 
will  close  out  at  $3  to  $10  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  ’99  models  very  cheap.  Send  for  Bargain  List. 
OUR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  express  or 
railroad  company.  We  will  send  you  letters  of  reference  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  wish  it. 

today.  This  low  price  and  these  special  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  will 
be  withdrawn  very  soon.  £^“Give  name  of  this  paper. 


FREE 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY ,  Chicago ,  m 


Light  Locomotives 

FOR  MINES,  SWITCHING,  LOGGING 


Hoisting  Engines 
Hauling  Engines 
Ventilating  Fans 
General  Mining  Machinery 

& 

VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

(  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Shops  at<  West  Pittston,  Pa. 
(Tamaqua,  Pa. 
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WILLIAMSON  &CASSEDY 

Railway  and 

Steamship  SUPPLIES 
5"26  Market  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Largest  Factory  in  the  World^^ 

employed  exclusively  on  Wagon  and 
Carriage  Axles,  that  of 

SHELDON  AXLE  CO. 

OF  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Is  located  about  one  mile  west  of  the  station  in 
that  City.  In  it  are  manufactured  yearly  from 
300,000  to  400,000  sets  of  the  finest  Wagon  and 
Carriage  Axles  made.  Their  Axles  are  known 
by  the  Brands 

ANCHOR  BRAND 
DRAGON  BRAND  and 
RICHARD’S  LONG  DISTANCE 


Mansion  House, 

COR.  MAIN  AND  EXCHANGE  STREETS, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Within  two  minutes  walk  of  all  Railroad 
stations.  All  street  car  lines  pass  its  entrance. 
Most  conveniently  located  for  tourists  and  com¬ 
mercial  travelers.  Favorably  known  for  fifty 
years.  Famous  for  its  good  meals.  Rates  $2 
per  day  and  upwards. 

ROBERT  STAFFORD. 

Hotel  Imperial,  New  York  City, 

Robert  Stafford,  Proprietor. 

Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Robert  Stafford,  Proprietor. 


BALDWIN 

LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 


Established  1831.  Annual  Capacity  1,000. 


SINGLE  EXPANSION  AND 

COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge  Locomotives. 
Steam  Cars  and  Tramway  Locomotives. 
Compressed  Air  Locomotives. 


Mine  and  Furnace  Locomotives. 
Plantation  Locomotives. 
Oil-Burning  Locomotives. 


Adapted  to  every  variety  of  service,  and  built  accurately  to  gauges  and  templates  after  standard  designs  or  to  rail¬ 
road  companies’  drawings.  Like  parts  of  different  engines  of  same  class  perfectly  interchangeable. 

Electric  Locomotives  and  Electric  Car  Trucks  with  Approved  Motors. 


Burnham,  Williams  &  Co., 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ON  Ljy  ON  E  HOUR  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  BC|  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  Sc  READING  ROUTE 


THE  BOARDWALK  AT  ATLANTIC  CITy 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO 
NEW  YORK. 


NONE  GENUINE 
WITHOUT 
THIS  / 


TRADE  MARK 


Won- 


AFFORDING  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  WITH  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  AT  NEW  YORK  AND 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WITH  SOLID  VESTIBULE  TRAINS  TO  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  THE 


*3iaVD  VI  V  30IAH3S  ‘SdVD  DN1NIQ  *SVD  HDS'llMId  A3  G31HDH  GNV 


SITE  OF  THE  GREAT  PAN= AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  TO  BE  HELD  IN  1901.  TRAINS  HEATED  BY  STEAM 


